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his tenants or servants, as long* as he treats them
with propriety and kindness, a hostile and envious
dispo.sition ? What merchant or great manufactu-
rer finds in those whom he employs, so long' as he
treats them well, a sullen and uncomplying temper,
instead of a prompt and cheerful obedience ? This
tendency to insubordination, forms no part of the
temper or character of the people ; the contrary dis-
position is even carried to an extreme. If I am
asked whether there is any danger in the present
moment? I say yes. But it is not a danger of tlwt
sort which is to be remedied by suspending the
rights, or abridging- the privileges of the people.
The danger arises from a contempt being produced
among the lower orders of all public men and all
public principles.

A. circumstance occurs to me, which took place
during the late trials, where the friends of the peo-
ple were praised from the Bench. When one of
the Sheffield witnesses (Broomhead) was asked why
his society declined communicating1 with the friends
of the people; he answered that he would tell them
very plainly, that they did not believe them to be
honest; that there were several of them members of
parliament; that they had some of them been in
place ;. and that they conceived the ins and the outs,
however they might vary in their professions, to be
actuated by the same motives of interest. I, who
might be as little implicated in such a charge as
any man, felt rebuked and subdued by the answer.
What- is it that tends to produce this contempt of
public men ? The conduct of those who ought to
hold out.an example of public principle. 1 heard
an honorable gentleman, (Mr. Windham) the other
' day, and on this subject I will pursue him with pro-
fessed and unabating* hostility, complain of the in-
difference and languor of the country in the present
contest, and call upon them to greater displays of
vigour and exertion, while at the same time he
affirmed, that no man ia the country felt any dis-